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often wonder why the latter, who is sometimes a much finer person
than the adored teacher, should be displaced by her. The obvious
answer is that the relationship to the mother is extremely ambivalent
and that it seems emotionally more ('economical5' to resolve this
conflict of ambivalence by creating a split between the mother and
the teacher. Love for the teacher is also a compromise formation
that makes it possible to avoid the danger of infantile dependence on
the mother. But the longing for the mother is expressed in the outer
world in relation to this new object.

In the prepuberty of girls, attachment to the mother represents a
greater danger than attachment to the father. The mother is a
greater obstacle to the girl's desire to grow up, and we know that the
condition of "psychic infantilism" found in many adult women
represents the outcome of an unresolved attachment to the mother
during prepuberty. Nevertheless, the displacement of the old objects
of identification is in itself a certain step forward and sometimes
creates new social and ideologic values. The new object of identi-
fication may actually prove to be the representative of a more pro-
gressive, more ideal world. But, interestingly enough, in other
instances the object selected is a sexually disreputable person. On
closer examination, even this choice, directed either toward the
mother's opposite or toward an unconscious image of the mother
conceived as predominantly sexual, betrays the girl's dependence.

Naturally, relations with brothers and sisters play an important
role in the struggle to achieve adulthood. During the period of her
increased activity, a young girl who has grown up with a brother
may strive to appear not only grown-up, but also boyish. The girl's
sister, especially if she is only a little older but old enough to be
obviously ahead in the race for adulthood, becomes an object either
of hateful envy or, more rarely, an ideal figure. More often, a
-friend of the sister, the sister of a friend, or an older schoolmate, will
be selected as the ideal object. Because such an identification can be
achieved quickly by the girl, this choice expresses the sense of the real
that is characteristic of girls in prepuberty.

Such a relationship to an older girl is often dangerous, since the
older one may entice the younger into actions for which she is not yet
ripe. We shall return to this later in our discussion.

Along with these most important objects of identification, there
are many other temporary figures, such as characters found in
books, films, or plays. These various identifications, which later in
puberty can be explained as defence mechanisms,6 and which one
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